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of the Morning Chronicle, but eventually all difficulties
disappeared, and with rather a modest capital the
Daily Express was launched in February, 1851.

" The work of the new newspaper," Russell writes
in his autobiography, " taxed me very heavily. I was
obliged in the morning to wait till the first papers
were brought to my chambers, go through them,
write my letter, and have it delivered at a quarter to
eight at W. H. Smith's in the Strand, and then I had
to look over parliamentary papers, blue books and
the like, and prepare another letter to post in the
evening. And in addition to all this I was charged
with watching over the rise and progress of the
Crystal Palace and the Great Exhibition of 1851."

All this time he certainly applied his mind much
more seriously to journalism than to the Bar, yet if
he had been asked he would probably have said that
journalism was not his end but his means. Beetham,
his best attorney friend, as he calls him, had given
him a brief in the Common Pleas, " Bird v. Bennett
and others." The case was fixed for a certain day in
February, 1851; Russell went down to Court a little
late, in the conviction that his senior would be there.
His senior had been under exactly the same impression
as regards Russell. The case had already been called
when Russell arrived, and judgment had gone against
him. An angry letter from Beetham gave him to
understand that it was not likely he would be entrusted
with more business.

Two or three months later the disaster of " Bird v.
Bennett" had apparently soaked into his mind, and he
assured himself that though he could make a living
either as a barrister or a journalist, he could not con-
tinue to be both. As though to burn his boats he
returned a thirty-guinea brief to its sender, and